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126th Annual Statement December 31, 1917 America Fore conflagration danger. 
Cash Capital - - $4,000,000 .09 


Reserve for Premiums - 10,630,740. 40 
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Reserve for Taxes - 950,000.00 
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Reserve for Sundries 160,000.00 


Surplus = 8,317, 502.26 INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL $28,477,242.66 
Surplus to Policyholders — - - - $12,317,502 .26 Cash Capital - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Losses Paid Since Organization - - 192,518,273 .33 HENRY EVANS, President 
The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 
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The Acid Test for Strength, 
Liberality, Service and Low Cost 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 











The successful life insurance salesman succeeds, as every | 
other successful salesman, by a healthy knowledge and un- | 
ceasing study of his business, by serving the best interests ' 
of his clients, by square and open methods, and by unfailing | 
pride in the great work he is doing. 


A successful-in-every-sense life insurance salesman is the | 
highest kind of a high grade man. 


And The Prudential numbers that sort of salesman, not | 
only in tens and hundreds, but by thousands amongst its 
great staff. 


oe THE PRUDENTIAL 
(es \ \ INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK,N. J. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey 

















Michigan Commercial 


Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
SURPLUS 
$156,321.92 
181,374.66 
200,120.21 
211,057.76 
212,242.99 
212,756.82 


ASSETS 
January 1, 1913....$862,447.34 


January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 
January 1, 1915 935,693.93 
January 1, 1916._. 1,020,369. 41 
January 1, 1917.... 1,178,606.04 
January 1, 1918.... 1,364,674.92 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 


| Net Surplus to Policyholders..... 











MORE POWER TO YOU 





The more push there is behind 
you the more power you have. We 
furnish the push. This push is the 
help we give our men. No other life 
insurance company does as much to 
insure the success of its Field Force. 
Ask any Bankers Life Man or write. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 
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65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1918 
Capital 


Assets 
Liabilities 





$500,000.00 
5,574,008.690 
2,923,025.51 
2,650,983.09 





Fire, Lightning and Windstorm Insurance 


F.F. Buell, S.A. Troy 
MN. '¥. State E. J. Parmalee, S. A. Syracuse 


New England—Geo. Shaw, S. A. 116 Milk St., Boston 
Middle Dept.—F. L. Gilpin, Jr., S.A.422 Walnut St., Phila. 








Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
L. LINZMEYER, Vice=-Pres. and Actuary 








A. S. Doerr, Vice=President 
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The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to over one million annually, aver- 
aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of tlhe 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
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VICTORY AND PEACE 

FTER four and a quarter years of 
A the most desperate and destructive 
warfare of all history, victory has come 
to the banners of the group of nations 
with which the United States is allied, 
and a peace of honor is dawning over 
distracted humanity. Terms of peace 
have been outlined to the enemy, al- 
though some months may yet elapse be- 
fore the final provisions are arrived at. 
The monarch whose insatiable ambition 
for world power (encouraged by a cabal 
whose only thoughts were of military 
prowess and domination of subject 
races) brought on this great tragedy is 
a fugitive from his former domains, and 
the great task of reconstruction now 
confronts the governments and com- 
mercial communities of the world. 
Every country, whether belligerent or 
neutral, has been to a more or less extent 
affected by the great cataclysm which 
was precipitated in August, 1914, and is 
now faced with problems most vital in the 
re-creation of their former productive- 
ness and prosperity. 

In the United States these problems 
loom large in view of the marvellous 
prosperity which had attended its people 
in all lines of manufacture, agriculture, 
commerce and finance in the pre-war 
days. Since the nation entered the war™ 
millions of men have been taken for 
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actual military or naval service, while 
other millions of men and women have 
been absorbed by the great war indus- 
tries made necessary by the huge scale 
on which we participated in the conflict. 
Returning all these millions to vocations 
of peace without disturbing to a consid- 
erable extent the financial stability of 
the nation, or disrupting business activ- 
ities, will require a crystallization of all 
the wisdom of our statesmen and the 
ability of our financial and commercial 
leaders. 

In this reconstruction the great sys- 
tem of manifold 
phases will be called upon to play a lead- 
ing part. During the continuation of the 
war insurance men of all classes have 
stood stanchly by the authorities. Their 
office and agency forces have been de- 


insurance in all its 


pleted by volunteers and selective service 
men; their experts have freely tendered 
their services and advice to whatever 
department of the Government was in 
need thereof; their credit and available 
resources have been contributed without 
stint to the support of the treasury, and, 
above all, they have not failed to main- 
tain the requisite security back of the 
millions of contracts which protect the 
hundred million population of the 
United States. 

Splendid opportunities now await the 
insurance companies in rehabilitating 
the peace-time vocations of the nation, 
especially those which have been classed 
as non-essentials during the war period. 
It is not going to be either a short or a 
simple task, for some time, probably 
some years, must elapse before normal 
conditions are restored. The oppor- 
tunity, however, calls for men of broad 
vision, of ample foresightedness to take 


advantage of the magnificent vista which 
opens out in the upbuilding of greater 
industrial growth, of a more far-reach- 
ing commerce, and a wider expanse of 


financial dealing. Insurance has done 
much to win the war; it emerges from 
the shadow of the conflict’s ruin and de- 
vastation with credit unimpaired, and 
now it must rise to still higher achieve- 
ments with every ounce of its great 
power placed behind the business revival 
which should follow the declaration of 
peace. 

The most _ potent 
thought of the people of the nation to- 
day is “the war is over.” The German 


expression and 
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Editorial 


[Empire in its pride thought it could sub- 
due the world, and the height attained 
by that pride fittingly measures the depth 
of humiliation now reached by it. The 
tremendous conceit of the ruler, the 
military classes, the people and even 
those who were outside the immediate 
boundaries of the empire been 
crushed and humbled in short order, 
much to the benefit of the self-respecting 
inhabitants of the world at large. The 
United States has been privileged to 
contribute in large measure to the win- 
ning of a victory marking the most im- 
portant epoch in the world’s history. It 
is entitled to indulge in jubilation and a 
high degree of exultation, but—the war 
is over and now for the business of peace. 


has 





INSURANCE BY PRIVATE COMPANIES 
A BULWARK 

ANY persons in various parts of the 
United States will undoubtedly be 

hard put to it to account for the turnover 
in the political representation in Con- 
gress as a result of the election last week. 
It is natural that in times of stress, such 
as are caused by war conditions, many 
half-baked theories should be promul- 
gated as a panacea for the amelioration 
of all ills to which human flesh and gov- 
ernments alike are heir. The necessarily 
tremendous expansion of governmental 
control of private enterprise during war 
times apparently had the effect of bring- 
ing to the front many advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities, 
which by the nature of their business 
deal with the public at large. Insurance 
was one of these utilities which a few 
visionaries thought should be trans- 
ferred from private to government own- 
ership, and bills were introduced in Con- 
gress looking toward the establishment, 
if not of a governmental monopoly, then 
at least of a government bureau which 
would be able to harass the private 
companies to a considerable extent. 
THE Spectator has realized from the 
first the -impracticability of these 
schemes and has argued that their im- 
perfections alone would cause them to 
die a natural death, without the necessity 
of any undue agitation against them on 
the part of the companies. By the elec- 
tions of last week the voters have decided 
that the initiative processes, which have 
made every branch of American busi- 
ness so successful, must not be further 
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hampered by infringement through the 
means of governmental control or drastic 
regulations. The insurance business of 
the United States has been brought to a 
high degree of excellence in point of 
service through open competition, and 
should be allowed to continue on its suc- 
cessful career without interference at 
the hands of political representatives 
who are unfamiliar with the manner in 
which it has been so ably conducted. 
Insurance to-day constitutes the very 
woof and warp of our trade and com- 
merce, and cannot be seriously interfered 
with without injuring the credit of every 
business house in the country. 





ITH paeans of victory ringing in 
their ears the United War Work 
Campaign workers started this week 
their great drive throughout the country 
for funds which it is confidently believed 
will reach a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Congratulations of the most heartfelt 
sincerity are being extended to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States 
across the seas for their gallant work, 
while for those brave men of the allied 
nations who for over four long years 
held back the enemy no praise can be too 
high. The gratitude of the people of the 
United States has now an unparalleled 
opportunity to manifest itself by liberal 
contributions to the United War Work 
Campaign. Last month the call to the 
people for the Fourth Liberty Loan was 
—Lend. Now it is—GIve. 


HE forest fire in Minnesota in- 
flicted heavy losses upon some of 

the inter-insurance associations and a 
number of the local mutual insurance 
companies. In order to help the latter 
pay their losses, a suggestion has been 
made that the members of the township 
mutuals throughout the whole State 
might be given an opportunity to partic- 
ipate, by means of a small assessment or 
voluntary contribution, in enabling some 
of the mutual companies to pay their 
losses due to the fire. The stock com- 
panies are settling their claims fully and 
promptly, the adjusters, in many cases, 
not even awaiting the filing of claims be- 


fore endeavoring to get in touch with 
policyholders in the burned district. 
The good work of the adjusters has been 
generally recognized, 
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Thursday 


LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS CONVENE IN CHICAGO 


Fifty-I'wo Companies Represented by About 80 Men in Membership 
of Ninety-Two 


THOS. B. LOVE ONE OF THE SPEAKERS 


Training in Life Insurance, Proper Selection of Business Placers and Methods of Advertising 
Useful to Agents Among Subjects Discussed 


Remarkable in many ways was the second 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers held in Chicago last Friday and 
Saturday—in the spirit which pervaded it, in the 
quality of the papers, in the earnestness and in 
the enthusiasm. Out of a membership of 
ninety-two companies, fifty-two were repre- 
sented by about eighty men. Five new mem- 
bers were announced at this meeting—the Mis- 
souri State Life, Northern Assurance of Detroit, 
Century Life of Indianapolis, Union Mutual, and 
the Lafayette Life. The old executive commit- 
tee and Isaac Miller Hamilton, secretary- 
treasurer, were unanimously re-elected. The 
executive committee elects the chairman of the 
organization. 

Five sessions were held, of which two were 
out of the ordinary course. At the Friday night 
session Chairman Winslow Russell explained at 
greater length than the executive committee 
had done all that had been done by a _ sub- 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Taylor, Hast- 
ings and Russell, in the matter of having train- 
ing in life insurance made a feature of the edu- 
cational programme for the soldiers, now in 
charge of the War Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
Life insurance was the first business to present 
to the commission a unified course of study, 
with suggestions for textbooks and _ lessons. 
The commission has asked the Association of 
Life Agency Officers to suggest ten civilians, 
life insurance men, whose companies will pay 
their expenses, to supervise this work over- 
seas. 

The association on Friday night recommended 
to the commission for appointment as one of 
the headquarters men Frank L. Jones, Indiana 
manager of the Equitable of New York and 
former State Superintendent of Schools of In- 


‘diana, who is now helping William Alexander 


prepare courses of study. The association will 
recommend others, as well as 100 army officers 
now overseas, to act as instructors. These are 
to be men who had life insurance experience 
before entering service. This matter was 
placed in the hands of the sub-committee al- 
ready mentioned. A preliminary report had 
been prepared on the study of agency supply. 
The material was secured from answers to the 
questionnaires sent to member companies some 
months ago. This report was considered Fri- 
day night also. The report was based on re- 
turns from fifty-seven companies, covering 
4694 agents, each of whom produced $50,000 of 
insurance or more in 1917. At the request of 
the Carnegie Institute the association decided 
to turn the questionnaires over to it for further 
study and a fuller analysis. 

The closing session of Saturday afternon was 
out of the ordinary, in that two of the speakers 
were J. F. Weston, of the Imperial Life of Can- 
ada, who made a magnificent patriotic address 
on “Over the Top Together,’ and Thomas B. 
Love, assistant secretary of the treasury, who 
presented a dramatic account of “How We 
Built the Biggest Company in the Quickest 
Time,’’ Chicago life insurance men were in- 
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vited to attend this session, and many accepted 
the invitation. Mr. Love confined himself 
strictly to the war risk bureau and did not touch 
upon collateral subjects. 

To get the most fellowship out of the meeting, 
arrangements were made for service of all 
meals in special rooms to the entire party. 

Chairman Russell opened the meeting Friday 
morning with a brief address. The report of 
the executive committee dealt chiefly with 
after-the-war problems—those of getting back 
into life insurance the men who left it to go to 
war, of getting other desirable agents from 
among officers and soldiers, and the necessity 
of reducing agency turnover. 

“The Value of Touching Elbows’ was the first 


‘paper on the programme, but the speaker, R. J. 


Mebane of the Southern Life and Trust was ab- 
sent because of illness and sent a letter, in 
which he urged closer relations between agency 
officers. ‘‘To get the best results,” said he, 
“we must take an interest in each other. To 
take an interest, we must like each other. To 
like each other, we must know each other. To 
know each other, we must meet.” 

In his paper on successful methods of meeting 
the draft, G. S. Hastings of the New England 
Mutual showed, by means of a chart, the num- 
ber of men taken into military service and the 
vast number of men of draft age left and stated 
that the Government had left plenty of men for 
life insurance as agents and prospects. Tests 
have shown that it is not the young man, full 
of potential energy, but the older man, who 
knows how to use all his powers, who is most 
valuable. This is not the day of the young man, 
but of the prepared man, he said. Life agents 


are going up against a new class of competi- 


tion in meeting the men who have been in the 
great enterprise and have been trained by the 
Government commissions. A result of the war 
will be a demand for greater efficiency. General 
agents and managers must be made to select 
agents more carefully and eliminate or ele- 
vate many of the 90 per cent who now write 
only 20 per cent of the business. It is not num- 
ber but quality of agents which is needed. 

Allan Waters of the Union Central gave a 
good talk on the method of handling applica- 
tions of agents who desire to change companies. 
The company contracts only with general 
agents, applications for local agencies being re- 
ferred to the general agents. It requires the 
applicant to fill out a blank, giving much in- 
formation as to territory, present company, re- 
lations, etc. No company, he said, can afford 
to build its agency force at the expense of an- 
other company. 

Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard, speak- 
ing on the same subject, said that when an 
agency manager is tempted to take another 
company’s agent he should ask himself, “Do | 
know that agent’s agency manager?’’ Usually 
he will not take him if he does know the agency 
manager without seeing that the circumstances 
are entirely satisfactory. Much difference of 
opinion developed in discussing how far com- 
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panies should go in seeking men from other 
companies. This was opened by H. E. Aldrich, 
of the Equitable of Iowa. He maintained that 
life insurance, as yet, is not a profession but 
simply a business, and that business practices 
should govern in its conduct. Men in other 
lines of business are drawn from competitors 
to take better positions. Life insurante com- 
panies take men from other lines of business 
regardless of the special training they have had 
in them and their essential character in them. 
Codes of ethics, the speaker said, are good, but 
they should not raise a barrier to ambitious 
agents. Why should an agent’s advancement 
lie with the officials of his own company? he 
asked, contending that the agent should have 
the whole world before him. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons of the Pan-American Life, 
and president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, said that that organization has condemned 
the twisting of agents. The views given by 
him, however, are personal and not official. He 
wrote to many general officers for their views, 
and 90 per cent of them condemned seeking 
agents of other companies as a pernicious prac- 
tice. ‘“‘Companies that cannot build without 
tearing down others should go out of business,”’ 
he said. 

Arthur F. Hall of the Lincoln National said 
that taking agents is a practical question just 
the same as taking an assistant cashier from a 
bank. He advertises to show agents that his 
is a good company to work for and necessarily 
it gets some men from other companies. 
Agents of the right kind are attracted not by 
the commissions which are paid, but the money 
they can make, which depends largely upon 
what is given them to sell and the help that 
they get from the company. Fred Halstead said 
that if the company is unable to retain the good 
will and respect of its employees it is its own 
fault. When a man leaves a company’s service 
and then returns to it, the chances are against 
his being valuable to it. 

Philip Burnet of the Continental Life said 
that the interest of the public must be con- 
sidered. He believes that the retention of a 
man depends largely upon forfeitable  re- 
newals. 

“How Far Should We Go in Seeking Men from 
Other Companies.’’ Herbert M. Woollen, presi- 
dent of the American Central Life of Indianapo- 
lis, in a prepared paper, commenced by say- 
ing that before discussing the subject itself, 
he preferred to consider two of the unfor- 
tunate circumstances surrounding the business 
that make it possible for anyone to even con- 
sider offering such a topic as this for discussion. 
The life insurance business is probably the onry 
selling business of importance which, generally 
speaking, has not been analyzed with respect to 
the elements making up the cost of its finished 
product, or in which, after having been so an- 
alyzed, the sales departments have so generally 
failed to take into consideration those elements 
when planning the investment of their funds in 
sales campaigns. * * * 

“Our sales organization too often fail to take 
into consideration the fundamental principles 
of their business. Our sales managers, instead 
of developing proper methods for selling the 
goods they have to offer, devote themselves al- 
most entirely to a search for men and a fight for 
volume. Too often they are not selling life in- 
surance but are merely peddling agency con- 
tracts. Too often it has been a proposition of 
‘get the business,’ when it should have been ‘get 
the business, but gei it properly.’” A second 
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matter is our lack of ideals, or if we have them, 
our general failure to use them in our selling 
activities. * * * 

“By means of general publicity companies 
may properly indicate their need for desirable 
insurance men, and if a representative of an- 
other company, knowing of such need and being 
dissatisfied with his present arrangements, de- 
sires to discuss the possibilities of a connection, 
both he and the company should be able to do so 
with entire propriety; but I am firmly of the 
opinion that largely because of the peculiarities 
surrounding this business, the companies should 
uniformly and in good faith refrain from -any 
attempt to attach to themselves any agent who 
may be enjoying a satisfactory connection with 
another company.”’ 

In a paper presented on ‘“‘Diminishing Agency 
Turnover,” by W. E. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life of New York, some in- 
teresting points were brought out. Among them 
were the following: 

One of the reasons that the life insurance 
business is able to attract so many men of high 
caliber is that is never stationary. It is never 
monotonous. It is always presenting new 
phases. * * * 


It is as essential for us in our ranks, as in the 
army, that there be a continual addition of new 
units. We must have not only an effective firing 
line, but also substantial reserves from which to 
freely draw. But whereas the army can now 
utilize in one way or another almost any man 
who successfully passes the medical board, with 
us there is a radical difference, in that, if we 
are to progress, we must apply a rigid principle 
of selection which is as important as the fellow 
factor of training. * * * 


Briefly, the record for the nine months of last 
year, as compared with this, shows that in 1917 
we appointed twenty per cent more agents than 
we did for the same period of this year; and yet 
the amount of new business secured this year 
through new organization was a substantial in- 
crease over last, not only in amount but in the 
percentage that such new business bore to the 
total new business (which I think is all the 
more noteworthy because of the substantial in- 
crease of our total new business). Furthermore, 
the percent of producers to total appointees has 
been steadily increasing. It might also be men- 
tioned that our increasing new business has 
been going hand in hand with a decreasing 
agency roll, which would be all the more marked 
were we to have stricken from our roll the many 
members of our staff who are now serving the 
Government, and whose production this year, 
had they been with us, would have re presented 
at least $10,000,000 more of new business. * * 

Due to the fact that agents are being daily 
appointed at widely separate points, we have 
not as yet felt justified in instituting a central 
training school, but in default of that our plan 
is: first, to give each newly-appointed agent a 
three-part canvassing kit, in which he is given 
the more necessary tools to work with. Second, 
his contract is acknowledged from the home 
office in the form of a commission, by which he 
is formally authorized to represent the society, 
and accompanying the commission, which goes 
to him in a neat little card case, there is a 
small booklet on ‘‘Successful Salesmanship,”’ 
written by one of our managers, which in brief 
form points out the ‘‘pitfalls’’ of the business 
and the opportunities for success. Further, the 
agent is placed automatically on the list for our 
house organ, Agency Items, and he becomes at 
once eligible for participation in the society’s 
Correspondence Course of Training. * * * 

To secure the best support from our field man- 
agers we have introduced two plans which have 
been quite far-reaching. 

We have appointed a personnel committee 
with one of our foremost managers as chairman, 
which is charged with the responsibilities of 
developing particularly the best sources and the 
best methods for securing agents. This commit- 
tee, of course, works in conjunction with the 
home office, and we have formed some very in- 
teresting conclusions. First, as to methods, that 
the most effective way to get agents is to can- 

vass for them the same as for new business, 
and as to sources, that real estate and general 
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insurance furnish the best field in which to 
operate. 

The other factor is a bulletin known as 
Agency Development, which has been published 
alternately by two of our leading field managers 
for the benefit of our managerial staff, in which 
there is constantly brought before them the 
points of vital interest in this problem, and, 
what is more importan, necessity for action. 

These two instrumentalities have done much 
to impress upon the field managers their respon- 
sibility in this problem. * * * 

Mr. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, presented a most interesting paper on 
the subject of “Life Insurance After the War.’ 
In connection with the vital problem of Gov- 
ernment insurance, he said: 


There are some who fear that one of the after 
effects of this war will be the creation in this 
country of a Government insurance monopoly 
that will force the private companies out of 
business. No consideration of life insurance 
after the war would be at all complete if it did 
not concern itself with this problem. It is a 
problem to be dispassionately and thoroughly 
discussed—not one to be solved at this time by 
Messages to the President and members of Con- 
gress. Responsible officials representing the 
administration have denied any intention to 
usurp the functions of private life insurance. 
Let us take them at their word, and not fool- 
ishly create a public issue where none exists. 
At the same time let us, among ourselves, ex- 
amine the problem with open minds. 

I propose to consider four of the possible 
reasons that might be urged in favor of Gov- 
ernment life insurance for civilians. 

1. Does the fact that the Government took over 
the insurance of its soldiers and sailors indicate 
the same necessity for Government civilian in- 
surance? 

2. Would it improve the quality of the service 
rendered to the policyholder? 

3. Would it cheapen the cost of insurance? 


4. Would it furnish revenue to the Govern- 
ment? 

The Government took over the insurance of 
our soldiers and sailors for the reason that, 
even if it had been financially possible, it would 
not have been fair for the group of policy- 
holders forming the private life insurance com- 
panies to have undertaken the risk of insuring 
millions of men going to the front in this great- 
est of all wars. The creation of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance placed the burden exactly 
where it belonged—upon the whole body of tax- 
payers. Assuming that our military and naval 
forces number four million men, it will require 
only thirty-two thousand deaths in a year to 
exhaust the year’s premiums paid to the Gov- 
ernment by the soldiers and sailors themselves. 
If there were only twice that number of deaths, 
the claims would exceed the premiums by about 
250 million dollars. In addition, the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to pay large sums 
under the disability feature for which no charge 
has been made. The Government! has done a 
magnificent thing for its soldiers and sailors by 
furnishing insurance at rates that do not pre- 
tend to cover the cost. But when the emer- 
gency is past there will be no valid reason why 
the Government should sell civilian insurance 
below cost. 

Coming to the second possible reason, would 
the service rendered by a Government bureau be 
an improvement upon that rendered by the com- 
panies? I can see but one answer. The healthy 
competition between the companies now stimu- 
lates the best possible service to the policy- 
holder. A Government bureau is in constant 
danger of stagnation. New ideas involving 
changes in method are likely to be frowned 
upon. One of the greatest services that our life 
insurance companies are now rendering and 
will continue to render in increasing magni- 
tude, is the administration of policy proceeds 
under the settlement options. Beneficiaries for 
one and two generations following the death of 
the policyholder are guaranteed an income from 
the policy proceeds held and administered by 
the insurance companies. * * 

In considering the cost of Government civil- 
ian insurance, it is clearly our duty to show 
that the low rate now charged by the Govern- 
ment for its war risk term insurance is no indi- 
cation of the relative cheapness of Government 
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civilian insurance. Several of the private com- 
panies are selling term insurance to civilians 
at rates practically the same as those of the 
War Risk Bureau. In fact, the companies’ 
rates in some instances are lower. The obliga- 
tion rests upon the companies as never before 
to spread accurate information as to the func- 
tion of permanent insurance and its relation 
to term insurance. Only thus can we expose 
the agitators who falsely claim that the com- 
panies’ rates are three or four times what they 
should be. The fallacy will receive a body blow 
as the war risk insurance is converted into the 
permanent forms provided by the law. In the 
meantime, however, we must do our part to 
hasten the day of enlightenment. * * * 

Coming to the fourth point, would it be pos- 
sible for the Government to raise revenue by an 
insurance monopoly? In Italy, life’ insurance 
was taken over by the Government because the 
private companies were largely stock companies 
making large profits, which the Government 
coveted. In Engldnd, the British Labor Party 
bases its antagonism to private.insurance upon 
the tremendous profits made by the industrial 
Companies. Our consideration of the Ameri- 
can situation has already shown that these con- 
ditions do not exist here; that the companies 
are selling their insurance on a mutual basis 
that eliminates the element of profit and that 
Government ownership would probably not 
lower the cost. It therefore follows that if the 
Government plans to take over insurance for 
revenue purposes, the cost to the policyholder 
must be: increased. 

Instead of a Government monopoly of life in- 
surance, it is not impossible that the Govern- 
ment might create a department to issue poli- 
cies in competition with the regular companies. 
If this proposal were actually launched we must 
think carefully before appearing in opposition. 
If the competition were fair and above board, 
it would, of course, test the companies’ claim 
that they are rendering maximum service at 
low cost. One thing that we would have a right 
to demand is that the entire expense of conduct- 
ing the Government bureau be borne by the 
policyholders themselves, so that no part of 
the expense would be met directly or indirectly 
by taxation. In other words, that the Govern- 
ment bureau should stand on its own bottom 
exactly as do the private companies. I do not 
feel that it is at all necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take this step, but if it should be taken, 
the companies have little to fear if they are but 
given a square deal. 


Mr. Linton then dealt with the Experience in 
Australia and New Zealand, showing how, in 
the latter country, private insurance, had pros- 
pered to a greater extent than the Govern- 
mental bureau. Other topics dealt with by the 
speaker were: Influence of War Risk Bureau; 
Growing Importance of Income Insurance; In- 
fluence of War-Time Thrift; The Long Endow- 
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ment Policy; Development of Settlement Op- 
tions, and Insurance of Women. 


“What Method of Advertising Gives Best Ser- 
vice to the Agent?’ was the subject treated by 
T. Louis Hansen, vice-president and agency 
manager, The Guardian Life. 

“In a general sense,” he said, ‘advertising is 
of value to company and agents as well, since it 
may be regarded as an advance agent of the life 
insurance salesman, who, as a matter of fact, is 
himself a constant living adyertisement, either 
of positive or negative value to the business. 

“Advertising may be said to be a seed which 
is intended to bring about a harvest, the 
abundance of which will be governed, in the first 
place, by the careful selection of the seed itself; 
secondly, by the fertility of the soil into which 
it falls, and finally by the degree of cultivation 
which it receives from the sower, who is the 
advertiser. ; 

“When the carefully selected seed falls into 
fertile soil interest germinates, then interest, 
like the young plant, begins to seek the light, 
with the result that we have an inquiry. The 
problem before us to to determine the most ef- 
fective method, or as the programme sets forth, 
‘the one which gives the best service to the 
agent.’ 

“Let us now briefly review a few of the best 
known methods in use. We have: 

1. Advertising in the daily press. 

2. Advertising in magazines and other peri- 
odicals. 

3. Institutional advertising. 

4. Novelties, such as memo. books, calendars, 
blotters, pencils, ete. 

5. Billboards, street cars, etc. 

6. Company literature. 

7. Direct advertising (prospect bureaus). 

“And then let us consider the merits of each, 
and through a process of elimination endeavor 
to find which one gives best service to the agent. 

“We shall probably agree that life insurance 
advertising in the daily press, at least so far as 
metropolitan dailies are concerned, does not 
render real service to the agent unless carried 
out by a campaign on a large scale, the cost of 
which would not be justified by actual results. 
The occasional life insurance ad. in such publi- 
cations is, to my mind, a waste of money, be- 
cause the public, at least in these strenuous 
times, pays very little attention to the advertis- 
ing columns, except so far as the everyday com- 
modity is concerned; in other words, things that 
are wanted to-day. If not actually overlooked, 
the contents of such ad. would soon be effaced 
from the reader’s mind. 

“In smaller cities and towns, where the news 
and editorial columns are very much condensed, 
and a personal interest is more likely to be 
present because of the closer contact between 
reader and advertiser, good results have, how- 
ever, been obtained through cleverly written life 
insurance ads., followed up by a vigorous per- 
sonal canvass. 

“Advertising in magaizines and other peri- 
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odicals is also very costly, and as in the case of 
newspapers, I doubt whether it can be justified 
when measured by actual results, except that 
judicious advertising in well-selected insurance 
publications has, in my experience, been of 
great value in keeping the company before the 
insurance fraternity. But if the advertising col- 
umns of the daily press, magazines and other 
periodicals are used it should always be borne 
in mind that it is not so much the space pur- 
chased as the wording of the appeal that is of 
importance. 

“So far as billboards are concerned, I do not 
believe this form of advertising is of much value 
owing to its cost, except in cities of limited 
size, where two or three signs suffice, and then 
only if the location is carefully chosen and the 
message such as to burn itself into the mind of 
the passerby. 

“Company literature, so far as my company’s 
field force is concerned, constitutes the most 
popular form of advertising. A majority of the 
general agents who replied to a questionnaire 
sent out by me to ascertain their viewpoint 
favored this medium above any others enumer- 
ated. To be effective the leaflets must, of 
course, be cleverly written and handled by the 
agent with a good deal of judgment. But a leaf- 
let in itself will not sell a single policy except 
in the rare cases where the prospects buy. A 
system must be devised and appropriate letters 
sent out with each leaflet and followed by per- 
sonal calls. 

“Direct advertising (prospect bureaus), if 
properly conducted, is very effective, and is, in 
my opinion, the form which gives the best ser- 
vice to the agents. 

“To make the company’s efforts really effec- 
tive the agent must be possessed of a desire to 
render genuine service and be endowed with a 
vision beyond the commissions involved, as well 
as a determination to live up to the high ideals 
which should guide the life insurance salesman. 
The unscrupulous agent, whom we all are striv- 
ing to eliminate from the business, is the 
barnacle that impedes the progress of life in- 
surance, and negatives the efforts of his com- 
pany to create satisfaction among its policy- 
holders. He is the adverse advertising factor, 
both as regards his own company and the life 
insurance business as a whole, which factor we 
must remove in the interest of the public and 
our business as well.’’ 

“What Form of Advertising Is Best for the 
Agent?’ was the title of a paper contributed 
by Guilford A. Deitch, counsel for the Reserve 
Loan Life. ‘‘When circumstances forced me 
into taking control of the advertisements of our 
company,’’ he said, ‘‘so far as I could trace we 
received little or no result from the advertising, 
and no profit from the money spent for this 
purpose. I began to cast about for the reason 
why, and concluded that this was traceable to 
the form of our advertising; that there was 
nothing in our advertisements to differentiate 
them from the advertisements of hundreds of 
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other companies of the United States, and to 
the further fact that we were using the stereo- 
type form of barely stating that we desired 
agents, and inserting the name of the company. 
This ad., appearing on the same page with a 
half dozen or more similar ads, did not attract 
the attention of the persons whom we desired 
to read our advertisements. Why? Because 
there was nothing attractive about the ad.; 
that is, there was nothing to draw the eye of 
the reader to it any more than to any one of 
the other ads appearing on the same page. 

“After many days of thought on this subject, 
I evolved a plan to picture two agents whose 
manner of working would be directly opposite: 
One full of vim and energy, and the other a 
drifter who is always excusing himself or mak- 
ing excuses to himself for not making a vigorous 
canvass for business—or who went about his 
work without any definite plan being first 
worked out. In the pictures of the two agents 
I tried to keep this idea in mind: That when 
one looked at it he would say: ‘I know these 
two men—there is Old Live Wire and there is 
Old Leisure, or Old Man Afraid.’. I sought to 
picture the man who canvasses on a definite 
plan and the one who does his work in a hap- 
hazard fashion. Having settled my mind on 
this point, the next thing that occurred to me 
was: How should these pictures be drawn? 
Should I attempt to give them an artistic effect, 
that of the polish of photogravure, or would it 
be better to use the cartoon system of drawing? 
I concluded that the cartoon system was the 
better. It has the punch in it which the more 
finished pictures do not have. 

“T then made arrangements with the best 
cartoonist in our city to make the drawings 
for me from the rough sketches and designs 
which I submitted to him. I then contracted 
for special space in the insurance papers, so 
that the advertising of our company should not 
be buried among a lot of other advertising, but 
should stand out distinctly and by itself. It 
was necessary to do this for the reason that 
the cartoons were just as applicable to any 
other company as to the Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company. 

“The idea was to have the reader look at the 
cartoon, and then by placing the name of the 
company in large type directly under the. car- 
toon, to force him to read the name of the 
company, thus impressing the name of the com- 
pany on his mind in connection with the car- 
toon. Now, while the name of the company 
taken by itself might lapse from his memory, 
yet the cartoon, I argued to myself, would make 
such an impression on him that every time he 
recalled the cartoon he would necessarily recall 
the name of the company that was connected 
with it. 

“To further insure interest in the cartoons, 
I headed them ‘The Adventures of Two Agents— 
A Continuous Story. Watch for the Next Chap- 
ter. My idea in this heading was that the 
reader of the paper would be informed that the 
story would be continued in pictorial form; and, 
next, to getting fixed in his mind to watch for 
the succeeding chapters. From letters I have 
received I am convinced that my conclusion 
was justified. I have received a number of let- 
ters stating that the writer had missed a num- 
ber of the chapters of ‘““The Adventures of Two 
Agents” and asking me to supply the missing 
chapters, or to-let the writer know where they 
could be obtained. This convinced me that con- 
tinuous advertising along set lines will bring 
results, whereas continuous advertising with- 
out any set purpose (which was our former 
mode of advertising) would be barren of results. 


Sidney A. Foster, secretary of the Royal 
Union Mutual of Des Moines, was another 
speaker on the topic ‘“‘Values Secured and to Be 
Secured by Our Association.” 

“This organization,’ he said ‘‘responds to the 
demand for a true vision of our business pur- 
poses in the field of life insurance. It is too 
often that real questions in a conference are 
supplanted by love of entertainment, rather than 
by dutiful application to understand the deep 
meaning of profession. Here the skilled are 
met to develop to those of lesser experience the 
answers to the whys and wherefores of our busi- 
ness life. It is to be acknowledged that no in- 
stitution of government or of business can be 
larger and broader than the chief power behind, 
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giving force and emphasis that overcome doubt 
and uncertainty. Thus it is no wonder that 
those of smaller enterprises shall look longingly 
to the leadership of the greater where both are 
devoted to the same ideals. * * * 

“The beginner in our business has his own 
vision, born of what others have already and 
are accomplishing. The value of this organiza- 
tion is to be determined by what we bring to it 
and what we take away with us on this adjourn- 
ment; how we put that which is regarded as 
valuable into concrete form for legitimate uses, 
and unless we do put into practice the new 
methods offered us by those who are well recog- 
nized as our tutors we have fallen from our op- 
portunity. It is the individual and not the com- 
pany that writes the business of life insurance, 
and it is the putting of the right vision into the 
mind of the solicitor that brings success to 
him and to whatever he successfully repre- 
sents. ©“ * * 

“Accomplishment comes from co-ordination of 
forces in time of peace or war, co-ordination of 
company effort must reach the highest ideals, 
and the co-ordination of the companies in sup- 
port of this association means well for the pres- 
ent, but means much more for our future busi- 
ness permanency. As the blood supplies the 
functions of the physical body whereby all the 
anatomical machinery is given strength to re- 
main in adjustment, and to produce and provide 
conditions of health, so is life insurance to be 
sustained and made permanent as a business 
and not as a paternal proposition. To-day the 
effort of every private company is to do better 
than any other private company in the laws of 
compensation, anticipating the needs and faith- 
fully fulfilling the high trust of producing the 
largest possible benefit to its patrons. 

“State insurance has been given a trial and 
has not met with successful co-operation on the 
part of citizens. In my opinion the only way 
government insurance can be made successfully 
operative is by making it compulsory to all 
adults, and this would be pure paternalism.” 

Thomas B. Love, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, stated that it had cost the Govern- 
ment only $1,500,000 to write $36,250,000,000 of 
insurance on the lives of soldiers and sailors 
within the last year. By its accomplishments in 
twelve months the Treasury’s bureau, he added, 
“has wrought the insurance miracle of doubling 
the volume of ordinary life insurance outstand- 
ing in the world.’ Describing the growth of the 
largest life insurance organization in the world, 
the largest disbursing institution and the big- 
gest Government bureau, with 14,000 employees, 
Secretary Love said the result had contributed 
strongly to the morale of American troops 
abroad by giving them materia] assurance that 
their dependents were cared for during their 
absence, and would continue to receive assist- 
ance from the Government in case of their death 
or injury. 

Secretary Love said that in the last two 
months more than 18,000 soldiers or sailors have 
died of influenza in this country alone, and in- 
surance which the Government will pay to their 
beneficiaries will amount eventually to $170,000,- 
000. Premium income collected from insured 
soldiers is estimated at $143,000,000, and up to 
November 1 disbursements on account of deaths 
amounted to $4,162,000. These payments are dis- 
tributed over a period of years, and the aggre- 
gate or commuted value of claims is $122,098,000. 
New insurance has been written at the rate of 
$2,750,000,000 a month, or $92,000,000 a day. It is 
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estimated that ninety-five per cent of men in 
the army and navy are insured. 

“During the first year of its existence,” said 
Mr. Love, ‘‘the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
handled more than 8,000,000 individual applica- 
tions for insurance and allotments and allow- 
ances together, besides many thousand compen- 
sation cases. It has been necessary to main- 
tain more than thirty million individual card 
records, and the work all told has involved liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of separate - clerical 
and administrative transactions.’’ Errors had 
now been reduced to a minimum, he said, and 
there are comparatively few complaints from 
persons failing to receive proper allotments and 
allowance remittances. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton of the Federal Life 
read a valuable paper on “Disability and Acci- 
dent Insurance as an Asset of the Life Agent.’’ 
He showed the great service to the public of , 
the disability clauses and double indemnity fea- 
tures of life policies and of regular accident and 
health insurance. He said the competition is 
decreasing in the ratio that officers and agents 
realize that every man who induces anyone to 
carry life insurance is a benefactor, and every- 
one who prevents his doing so or causes a 
policy to lapse is a pariah. 

On the subject of ‘Successful Methods of 
Rendering Service to General Agents in Build- 
ing Local Agencies,’’ H. G. Everett, of the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, took up sales methods, com- 
missions, letters, literature, conventions, pro- 
motion of company spirit and several other 
aids. Fred Halsted of the Dominion Life dealt 
with the subject more from the standpoints of 
psychology and idealism. His was one of the 
most thoughful papers presented. He men- 
tioned encouraging general agents to select 
only men of high character, who have initia- 
tive, can help themselves, dress respectably and 
take an active part in community affairs; visit- 
ing general agents and assisting them in select- 
ing men; keeping up constant intercourse with 
general and local agents through correspon- 
dence and taking an interest in their affairs, 
fostering a proper spirit and studying the men 
themselves. 


Sales Book of the Connecticut Mutual Life 


The agency department of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford, Conn., has prepared 
for the use of the company’s representatives a 
loose-leaf book of instruction which should cer- 
tainly be productive of good results. Its first 
section discusses the question, Why Buy Life 
Insurance, and shows how the purchasing power 
of a dollar has shrunk in the past four years. 
Another section dvoted to the company pre- 
sents illustrations of the splendid returns made 
to policyholders, accompanied by facsimiles of 
letters received from satisfied policyholders 
and beneficiaries. Agents of the company will 
find many instructive points in this volume, 
and should have no difficulty in convincing 
prospects of the security afforded by their 
contracts. 


War Clause Eliminated 

On the very day peace was declared, Monday, 
November 11, the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia announced that all 
restrictions as to military and naval service had 
been removed from policies now in force, and 
new contracts will be issued without such re- 
striction. The company will return all extra 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


premiums collected on account of the war 
hazard and will pay all death claims in full 
whether the extra war hazard premium has 
been paid or not. 


Life Insurance Presidents to Convene 

Government officials will participate with 
business and educational executives in the 
“Thrift” programme of the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Thursday and Friday, December 5 and 
6. Most of the problems to be discussed will 
be viewed largely from reconstruction angles. 
While the programme has not been completed, 
it is possible to give the names of most of the 
speakers, with their respective subjects, as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman of the convention, George B. Stad- 
den, president Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, II]. 

“American Liberty—Its Rights, Its Obliga- 
tions,’’ Dr. John Grier Hibben, president 
Princeton University. 

“Some ’Present and Post-War Problems,’ 
Charles S. Thomas, United States Senator, Den- 
ver, Col. 

“Increased Capital and Credit Through 
Thrift,’ Joseph A. Chapman, vice-president 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minn. 

Address by James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador 
to Germany. 

“Life Insurance Thrift as a Constructive 
Force,’’ Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

“Group Insurance,’ Eugenius H. Outerbridge, 
New York, ex-president Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. 

“Relationship of Life Insurance to the De- 
velopment of Our Nation,’’ C. W. Fairchild, 
president National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

“Vocational Retraining—A National Conser- 
vation,” Dr. C. A. Prosser, director Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
2. <s. 

“Epidemic Waste of Human Life,’’ Henry 
Moir, president Actuarial Society of America, 
New York. 

“Relationship of Dentistry to Health Conser- 
vation,’’ Harvey J. Burkhart, D.D.S., director 
Rochester Dental Dispensary and ex-president 
of International Dental Congress, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Minneapolis, 


Insurance Federation to Meet 

A. C. Hegeman, president of the E. C. Ander- 
son Company and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York, states that at its meeing 
held last week it was decided to hold the ad- 
journed annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration at the Hotel Astor, New York city, in 
the first week of December, the exact date and 
time to be announced later. Encouraging re- 
ports were received from the officers regarding 
the work of the federation in this State. The 
arrangements for the arnual meeting were 
placed in the hands of a special committee, of 
which Wilfrid C. Potter, secretary of the Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company, is chair- 
man. 


—An experienced life insurance man who can 
handle agents is needed by a well-established company, 


as announced in another column. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION DRIVE 


Ohio State Industrial Commission Launches 
Campaign 








A campaign for the prevention of accidents 
was launched last week by the Ohio State In- 
dustrial Commission through a large electro- 
graph in Columbus. Sixty bulletins will be 
flashed nightly calling attention of the citizens 
to their patriotic duty in avoiding and pre- 
venting accidents. Manufacturers, as well as 
employees, are urged in the notices to keep 
industrial casualties at a minimum. 

Reports from various factories have indicated 
to commission officials that something must be 
done to eliminate carelessness, provide safety 
devices and in other ‘ways make industrial work 
safe for the workers. 

“During the first year of the war 85,000 
Americans were killed by accidents in the 
United States,’’ said Safety Director Noonan. 
“Industrial casualties in this country, both 
fatal and non-fatal, continue to be higher than 
the casualties among the American troops on 
the battle line in France.”’ 

The Industrial Commission has conducted a 
survey in about 500 of the larger industries of 
the State with a view to finding out definitely 
what results were being obtained by organized 
businesslike safety work. The survey shows 
that where accident prevention is conducted on 
a business basis, thoroughly organized, with 
workmen’s safety committees, there was a re- 
duction of from 25 to 75 per cent in the number 
of accidents reported. Here are a few items 
gathered by the commission showing the great 
loss caused by carelessness: 

“Ten thousand workmen are injured daily in 
the United States. 

“There were 8877 blood poisoning cases in 
Ohio factories in one year, caused by neglecting 
firts aid.” , 
The commission urges on the manufacturers 
of Columbus the importance of keeping in touch 
with the bulletins that appear on the electro- 
graph and heed the warnings. Workmen are 
asked to report promptly any unsafe conditions 
they may chance to discover. If this campaign 
proves successful it will be continued through 
the winter and possibly longer. 


Burglary Insurance Booming 

A prominent bank burglary insurance agent 
says that business in his office is now booming. 
The additional insurance is taken not only to 
cover Liberty Bonds, but much additional cov- 
erage on money is being taken. This agent, 
who has watched the game for many years, Says 
that these conditions often point to a hoarding 
of money by country banks, and on three par- 
ticular occasions in the past have been the fore- 
runner of panics. These stringencies arose, 
however, before the Federal reserve system had 
been put in operation. 


New Company in Fidelity Lines 
Ives & Baird, Inc., of New York city, an- 
nounce that the American Reinsurance Com- 
pany has been licensed to accept reinsurance on 
fidelity and surety lines, 
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Republic of Pittsburgh Needs More Capital 

The Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh has 
taken up with the capital issues committee the 
subject of increasing its capital stock. It was 
engaged in this work before the country entered 
the war, and while it probably has a legal 
right to continue the sale of stock, it was the 
opinion of the capital issues committee that 
it would be better to disconinue stock selling 
during the period of the war, and the company 
gladly concurred in this opinion. Its statement 
of September 30 shows total assets $1,308,679; 
capital stock, $541,390, and net surplus, $420,468. 
This surplus is large enough to énable the com- 
pany to increase its business considerably 
without embarrassing itself financially. 


Republic Casualty Change 

N. F. Conger, formerly of Chicago, but for 
some months past superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department of the Lion Bonding of 
Omaha, has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago branch office of the Republic Casualty, 
succeeding Ben. F. Webb, Jr., who tendered his 
resignation some weeks ago, but who con- 
tinued to serve until his successor was named. 
Mr. Conger is well known in Chicago from his 
connection with the London Guarantee and Ac- 
cident, the London and Lancashire, Guarantee 
and Accident and the Chicago Bonding. 

Promotion in Chicago Bonding 

J. H. Dodge of Chicago has been appointed 
superintendent of the fidelity and court bond- 
ing department of the Chicago Bonding, suc- 
ceeding George C. Sinclair, recently promoted 
to be manager of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment. Mr. Dodge has had experience in 
the home office of the Massachusetts Bonding 
and the Illinois Surety, as well as in agencies. 





Maryland Casualty Alone in Idaho 


Since the 4tna Casualty and Surety and the 
Associated Employers Reciprocal of Chicago 
have lost their licenses to write workmen’s 
compensation in Idaho the Maryland Casualty 
is the only private carrier left in the State for 
this line. The AStna expects to contest the 
action of the State Industrial Accident Board in 
revoking their license. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


We Are Used to It.—On turning up the 
reports from day to day, which show that 
prices are fixed on this, that and the other 
thing, it is probable that the fire insurance 
man reads them with a larger degree of 
equanimity than the parties immediately af- 
fected. We make this statement because the 
fire insurance man, through a course of train- 
ing, has become accustomed to having the 
price of his goods very well fixed by some 
State Department. If they are not absolutely 
fixed they come so near it in most cases as to 
amount to that. What has brought the matter 
to the fore this month is the news concerning 
the fixing of prices for suits of clothes in 


Great Britain. This was followed by similar 


news with regard to boots and shoes. If the 
process continues all business will be in the 
happly condition of fire insurance; that is to 
say, when the price of everything will be fixed 
to a large extent. 

A Second Loss and Additional Protection. 
—Reports were printed recently of the total 
destruction of a plant in Canada, with the 
statement that it was the second time within 
two years that the plant had been entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss is set forth as $500,000, 
and is said to be fully covered by insurance. 
Has not the time come when a plant which 
has been totally destroyed shall be obliged, 
when re-erected and insured, to be put under 
the highest form of protection? Seriously, 
should it be allowed to collect twice from the 
insurance fund unless the highest forms of 
protection have been adopted in the restoration 
of the property ? 

Applications for Jobs.—It is a rare case 
where a person seeking a position or change 
of position in insurance work signs his name. 
Usually there is some cabalistic sign under 
which the applicant can be discovered, such 
as “W X 3.” To vary the matter others adopt 
a word which is intended to express a quality 
which he possesses. Thus we have noticed 
an application signed “Energy,” also one 
signed ‘‘Active.” “Initiative,” also, is not in- 
frequently used, while our old friend ‘“Con- 
fidential” appears almost daily. We presume 
that those who requested replies directed as 
above have it in mind that the word will have 
a certain influence on the possible employer. 
The probabilities are that it has an adverse 
influence, and does not at all have the favor- 
able influence which the user of the signature 
hopes. 

Cotton Oil Mills and Their Rate.—A re- 
cent discussion on the street as to the de- 
sirability or undesirability of insuring cotton 
oil mills, centered around the belief that, in 
most instances, the risks are undesirable and 
the rates are too low. This was proven, so it 
was claimed, by the fact that companies are 
very loath to write a line of any size on this 
class of risks. The theory was advanced that 
the proper way to handle the matter was to 
advance the rate to a point where the com- 
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panies would take lines, if not of generous, at 
least of fairly good size. In all probability a 
true theory of rating would make all classes 
of risks equally desirable and accomplish this 
very largely by the rate; but we have a long 
way to go before that can be worked out with 
equity, either to the insured or the companies. 
There are some things which the rate will 
not do. 

An Unusual Form of Insurance.—We 
will omit the long German name, but its trans- 
lation is, “Association for the Insuring of 
German Claims in Foreign Countries.” This 
organization is very active in Germany, and is 
taking strong measures to induce the Govern- 
ment to insist that in the settlement of obli- 
gations due the Germans, apparently very 
largely for old business transactions, the dif- 
ference in the purchase value of a mark now 
as compared with before the war, shall be 
given active consideration. Now, all countries 
must have obligations which are due them 
from Germany; that is, real business transac- 
tions which were not closed out when the war 
started. This must be especially true of some 
of the insurance companies, and there may be 
a suggestion in this German organization of 
the steps that ought to be taken to insure the 
due liquidation of these old claims. 


The Question of Reinsurance.—So far as 
active fighting is concerned, the terms of the 
armistice signed on Monday make it highly 
probable that the end has now been reached. 
The cleaning up will take a year or two years, 
probably, but that is different from active 
fighting. In the fields of reinsurance the 
strong position of the German companies 
prior to the war was acknowledged. They 
exercised much power in this field, and their 
places do not seem to have been filled since 
that time. Among the Fnglish speaking peo- 
ples reinsurance has never been their strong 
bid for business, direct writing always hav- 
ing appealed to them more. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the German companies 
will desire to resume business as soon as pos- 
sible, and it is fairly reasonable to assume 
that if they cannot do this directly they will 
try to do it indirectly through companies or- 
ganized in neutral countries. So we may 
expect to see as a probable development quite 
an extensive offering of reinsurance facilities, 
possibly not direct from Germany, but from 
countries which have remained neutral during 
the war. The whole subiect is very interest- 
ing at the present time, and all developments 
should be watched with unusual care. 


They Strike Out the Word “Male.”—The 
officers and executive committee of the In- 
surance Society held a meeting during the 
week, and among other. things received a 
report from a committee which was con- 
sidering the admission of women to mem- 
bership in ‘the society. The committee 
unanimously reported, and the report was 
unanimously accepted, that the constitution 
be altered by striking out the word “male,” 
thus giving an opportunity for women to 
become members of the society. The con- 
dition of membership, as to. dues and other 
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obligations, together with its privileges, will 
be open to them on the same terms as to 
men. 

Peace and Waste Paper.—In the double 
celebration of peace 
and then on the true 
among the papers that were thrown into 


first on false news 








it is quite possible 


the streets there were some which, while 
they were in existence, were probably of 
value. When one thinks, however, of the 
way such papers accumulate, one is some- 
what reconciled to their loss. The necessity 
of keeping copies seems to be borne in 
upon us, but, after all, we seem to get along 
very well when they cannot be found. But 
one must be quite sure they have disap- 
peared forever. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Boston Fire Underwriters to Meet.—The 
annual meeting of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters has been postponed until next 
week. The following are the nominees for 
office, most of whom, it is anticipated, will be 
re-elected: President, James H. Carney; 
vice-president, C. H. J. Kimball; secretary- 
treasurer, F. Elliot Cabot; executive com- 
mittee, John J. Cornish, Alfred Davenport, 
Edmund Winchester, R. J. Dunkle and W. H. 
Rogers; broker committee, H. H. Soule, H. A. 
Kneeland and J. W. Spooner; hand book 
committee, George F. Nudd. 

Bonding Agency Discontinued. — The 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany has discontinued the general agency of 
John F. Malone & Sons, Inc., of Syracuse, 
N. ¥., as of November 1. The agency has 
handled surety lines. No successors have yet 
been appointed. 

Change for A. N. Miner, Jr.—Alired N. 
Miner, Jr., has resigned from the Under- 
writers Bureau of New England to become 
associated with Gilmour, Rothery & Co., act- 
ing as one of its engineers. He is thoroughly 
equipped for his new duties. 

New Head of Womens Underwriters.— 
At the annual meeting of the New England 
Womens Life Underwriters Association, Miss 
Lucy M. Morrill of the Equitable was elected 
president. She will fill out the unexpired term 
of Miss Cowick, who is now doing Y. M. C. A. 
work in France. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


K. D. Potter Gets a Special Agency.— 
K. D. Potter, a local agent at Watseka, IIL. 
has been appointed special agent of the farm 
department of the Hartford Fire in Illinois. 

T. O. McClure Makes Change.—Thomas 
O. McClure, for fifteen years chief accountant 
in the Western department office of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire, has resigned, and accepted a 
similar position with the New Jersey and New 
3runswick. 

Insurance Institute Courses to Com- 
mence.—The Insurance Institute courses— 
fire and casualty—will begin in Chicago shortly 
after December 1, and will continue until 
about June 20. The classes will start one- 
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half month later than usual on account of the 
business course, which is now being conducted 
under the auspices of the Fire Insurance Club, 
and will not be completed until December I. 
The meetings will be held in the daytime, 
between 12:30 and 1:30 P. M., instead of at 
night, as heretofore. A larger enrollment of 
students is expected in consequence of this 
change. 

T. J. Flynn Makes New Connection.— 
T. J. Flynn, an examiner in the Western de- 
partment office of the North America, has re- 
signed to go with the Western Sprinklered 
Risk Association and the Western Improved 
Risk Association as chief clerk. 

J. P. Rollo Dies—James P. Rollo, for 
many years manager of the O. B. Ryon Local 
Agency at Streator, Ill, died last’ Thursday 
night from pneumonia. 

E. R. Franz Killed in Action——Edward R. 
Franz, formerly an inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, was recently killed 
in action in France. 

Meeting of Fire Insurance Club.—Eugene 
J. Walsh of Davenport, vice-president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
addressed the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago 
last Tuesday evening, his theme being fire in- 
surance during and after the war. 

Broker John Morey to Do War Work.— 
John Morey, a broker with the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance local office in this 
city for many years, will sail in a short time 
for France to become a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

Fire Insurance Club Educational Sched- 
ule—Now that the ban on some of the 
meetings in Chicago has been lifted by the 
Health Department, the educational courses 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, held 
under the auspices of the Fire Insurance Club, 
have been resumed. 


Board of Underwriter Business Course.— 
The recent business course, devised by the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago for the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters, has already at- 
tracted 250 students, but owing to the influenza 
epidemic class meetings have been temporarily 
postponed. A number of these students will 
subsequently enroll in the classes of the In- 
surance Institute of America, which will begin 
in Chicago shortly after the first of December. 


Changes in Iowa Department 

Insurance Commissioner Taake announces 
several changes in the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment. K. F. Raitt, who came to Des Moines 
in 1915 to be fire rate expert under the anti- 
discrimination law and who remained with the 
Department after its repeal, has gone to the 
head office of the London and Lancashire as 
chief auditor. W. L. Crawford, an examiner, 
succeeds him. C. W. Iliff, former actuary, has 
gone to the Ben Hur at Crawfordsville, Ind. 
A. M. Haight of Indianapolis, brother of the 
consulting actuary in the Indiana Department, 
succeeds Mr. Iliff. 





—A number of recommendations for improving the 
fire department of Pittsburzh, Pa., have been made 
by engineers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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MARINE INSURANCE MERGERS 


Will American Companies Merge as Those 
of Britain Are Doing? 


During the past four years of war radical 
changes have taken place in the marine in- 
surance field of Great Britain. The tendency 
has been for the most important fire, life and 
accident companies to enter into marine in- 
surance business, with the result that many 
of the marine companies established prior to 
the war have been bought up. The amalgama- 
tion is not confined to marine companies, as all 
classes of insurance has been incorporated in 
these larger concerns. 

The purely marine companies that have been 
amalgamated include the following: Ocean 
Marine, acquired by the North British and Mer- 
eantile; Standard Marine, acquired by the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Fire; British and Foreign 
Marine, acquired by the Royal; Union Marine, 
acquired by the Phenix; Thdmes and Mersey, 
acquired by the Liverpool and London and 
Globe; London Provincial and Marine, acquired 
by the Yorkshire; Indemnity Mutual Marine, 
acquired by the Northern Assurance Company; 
Reliance Marine, acquired by the Guardian; 
Marine Insurance Company, acquired by the 
London, Lancashire Fire; Northern Maritime, 
acquired by the Union Marine. 

Latest advices from London are to be effect 
that a fusion is about to take place between 
the Yorkshire Insurance Company and the 
Ulster Marine Insurance Company of Belfast. 
The result of all these amalgamations is that 
there are now but five purely marine insurance 
companies formed before the war that still 
maintain their independence. These are the 
Merchants Marine, Sea, Hull Underwriters As- 
sociation, World Marine and the Economic. 
There are rumors that further fusions may take 
place soon, 

As to the propriety of such amalgamations in 
the United States, a New York marine under- 
writer had this to say: 








There is a question as to whether amalgama- 
tion is the best thing for the general public; 
in other words, will it afford better protection 
for the insuring public? If competition is the 
life of trade, as we frequently hear remarked, 
then fusion is not the best thing, as it will re- 
duce the number of marine companies acting 
independently, and thus destroy healthy com- 
petition. There is, however, a_ growing 
tendency on the part of the older and larger 
insurance companies to branch out into all 
classes of underwriting. Even some of the old 
line life insurance companies are writing auto- 
mobile insurance, and some life and accident 
companies have decided to offer their clients 
marine insurance, directly or indirectly. We 
are approaching a readjustment period. Prac- 
tically all. classes of. business are going to adopt 
new policies for conducting their affairs. It 
may be possible that the amalgamation of the 
marine insurance companies in this country 
will be the best thing to do under the new con- 
ditions following the war. One thing is cer- 
tain, the chief aim will be to add strength and 
efficiency to the companies that are already in 
the marine underwriting field. The business 
will be here and the strongest companies will 
reap the major part of it. 


Automobile Underwriters to Confer 
Strong opposition is developing to the plan 
for the regulation of agencies and commissions, 
to be considered at the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Conference 
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in Chicago this week. The Western Conference 
delegates have been instructed to vote as a unit 
in favor of the proposed rules, while the dele- 
gates from the Southern Conference have been 
instructed to oppose their adoption, or at least 
object to their application in Southern territory, 
The committee was originally appointed to con- 
sider regulations of State agencies, but it went 
into the entire question of company representa- 
tion, from head offices to local agents. Several 
companies complain that if the rules should 
be adopted they would be compelled completely 
to reconstruct their automobile representation, 
while others criticise apparent discrimination 
against the fire companies and in favor of the 
marine companies in the provisions for gen- 
eral agency appointments, 

At the annual meeting of the Southern Auio- 
mobile Underwriters Conference last week Mil- 
ton Dargan of the Royal was elected president; 
C. J. Neare, vice-president, and Hinton J. Hop- 
kins, secretary and treasurer. 


Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson, New Insur- 
ance Firm 

Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson is the title of 
the new insurance firm at 5 Nassau street that 
will succeed Ream, Ives & Wrightson, H. W. 
Ives having withdrawn. The management of 
the firm will be carried on under the direction 
of R. C. Ream; E. M. Cromwell and E. M. 
Sellon, the last named being a director of Mat- 
thews, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., of London, which 
is affiliated with the new firm of Ream, Crom- 
well & Wrightson. Mr. Sellon was formerly of 
the British army, being commissioned captain. 
He will have charge of the marine department 
of the concern. §S. N. Eben will handle the fire 
end, assisted by C. H. Schaefer; the casualty 
division will be under the direction of Ellis C. 
Myerle, formerly with the Globe Indemnity 
Company, while the engineering department 
will be under the direction of Bruce E. Loomis, 
assisted by Captain N. W. Brown, C. E. and G. 
M. McLain. The entire office force will be 
under the management of H. W. Warner. E. 
M. Cromwell recently joined the United States 
army and at present is captain of mechanical 
transport work, located in Washington. 


Automobile Rights Not Superior to Those of 
Pedestrian 

The right of a pedestrian over that of an 
automobile has again been affirmed; this time 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The case 
was that of two girls returning home about 10 
o’clock at night in Reading, Mass. They were 
walking in the roadway because the sidewalk 
was muddy, and were run over by an automo- 
bile going at excessive speed. The court ruled 
that if the machine had been traveling at a 
lawful rate of speed the girls could have 
reached a place of safety, and stated specifically 
that the rights of an automobile on a public 
highway are not superior to those of a pedes- 
trian, 


Marine Underwriters Join Fire Protection 
Association 

The Association of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States has joined the National Fire 
Protection Association as an organization mem- 
ber, and it is expected that the association 
may be of considerable service to the rapidly 
growing merchant fleets of America in making 
studies of fire hazards aboard ships and protec- 
tion therefrom. 
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FOREST FIRES PROBLEM 





Township and Farm Mutuals in 
Minnesota Ruined 





STATE DEVISES ASSISTANCE PLAN 





Loss of Lumber Inter-Insurers Reported Close to 
Million Dollar Mark 


A number of the township and farm mutuals 
operating in the forest-fire district in Minne- 
sota were completely ruined by the conflagra- 
tion. Practically all the policies in many of 
them became total losses, and, at the same 
time, the members being burned out, are un- 
able to respond to the enormous assessments 
which would be required. In order to meet this 
situation, the Minnesota Insurance Department 
has suggested to all the mutual fire insurance 
companies in the State that they should carry 
out the principle of mutuality and assist the 
burned-out mutuals by levying a special assess- 
ment for the forest-fire sufferers. The town- 
ship mutuals have over $400,000,000 of insurance 
in force in Minnesota, and an assessment of 
less than one-tenth of one per cent on all this 
property would pay all the losses of the forest- 
fire mutuals. 

C, Louis Weeks, head of the Minnesota Fire 
Department, has caused a return to be made of 
all the losses incurred by the State companies, 
not for publication, but to assist him in devising 
a plan for helping the mutuals out of their 
present situation. 

A. B. Stewart, secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation of Township Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, has written to Commissioner Weeks 
warmly endorsing the latter’s tentative plan 
to give the farmers of the township mutuals 
throughout’ the State an opportunity to help 
the homestead farmers of the north country, 
through aid extended to the embarrassed town- 
ship mutuals. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in securing reports on the loss of the lumber 
inter-insurers. Those reporting are as follows: 
Forest Products Insurance Exchange, New York, 
$50,000; Lumber Manufacturers Inter-insurance 
Exchange, New York, $100,000; Lumbermens 
Underwriting Alliance, Kansas City, $200,000; 
Lumber Underwriters, New York, $200,000; 
Manufacturing Lumbermens Underwriters, 
Kansas City, $335,000, and Manufacturing Wood- 
workers Underwriters, Chicago, $100,000. 

The insurance loss of the Northern Lumber 
Company, at Cloquet, was $3,685,200, of which 
$2,852,200 was in the stock companies, $651,000 
in the inter-insurers, $127,000 in the mutuals 
and $55,000 in Lloyds. The loss to the Cloquet 
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Lumber Company is estimated at $1,500,000. 

A tendency is observable to insist upon higher 
fire insurance rates in Northern Minnesota. 
Unless these can be secured, it is said, a large 
number of companies will retire from many 
towns which are seriously exposed to forest- 
fire hazards. A number of the fire insurance 
companies with whom policies on lumber were 
placed during the progress of the fires have 
denied liability, but will probably regard the 
matter as one for settlement by compromise. 
One Duluth agent, with whom a large line was 
placed by telephone from Cloquet, called up the 
Cloquet agent and the insured on the telephone 
as soon as he heard of the binder, ordered its 
cancellation because of the forest-fire condi- 
tions, and claims to have received an accept- 
ance from both the agent and the lumber 
owner. 

Commissioner Weeks has ordered the arrest 
of J. R. Peters of Carson Lake on a charge of 
starting a fire in the woods without being able 
to give any satisfactory reason. The Commis- 


sioner estimates that the aggregate property ‘ 


loss will be in excess of $25,000,000, and com- 
plains that the Department and forest rangers 
have not received satisfactory co-operation 
from the local authorities in punishing men who 
start fires in the woods without permission 
from the forestry service. During the month 
before the forest fire five convictions were 
secured for the offense, but the offenders were 
fined only $10 each and released. Just before 
the fire the forest rangers complained that 
fires were being started faster than they could 
get to them and put them out. 


New Firm in Nebraska 


Reynolds, Morrison, Rathbone Company has 
succeeded to the general insurance business of 
Colson & Reynolds Company, Inc., of Fremont, 
Neb. Mr. Rathbone was formerly connected with 
the Liverpool and London and Globe as chief 
examiner at Chicago. Mr. Morrison was for- 
merly State agent for Nebraska for the Home 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Company Places $10,000,000 of Fire 
Insurance 

The United States Housing Corporation, 
which is building and furnishing homes for the 
workers in the shipyards and at the large muni- 
tions plants, is placing its first schedule of $10,- 
000,000 cf fire insurance on dwellings. The plan 
includes a maximum liability at any one loca- 
tion on buildings and contents, each dweling be- 
ing estimated to be worth $1000, with insurance 
of the same amount on the contents. The cor- 
poration provides a well-organized fire depart- 
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ment for each community, and has considered 
fire protection in its construction plans, and 
asks in return for a lower rate than the ordi- 
nary dwelling tariff. 


J. J. Guile to Retire 

The fire insurance fraternity will learn with 
regret that it is the intention of John J. Guile of 
New York, United States manager for the Sun 
Insurance Office of London since 1886, to retire 
from that office shortly after January 1, 1919. 
Mr. Guile received his first insurance experience 
with the Royal of Liverpool at its head office, 
having spent ten years in that company’s em- 
Ploy. In 1882 he went with the Sun of London, 
and was appointed United States branch secre- 
tary in 1885, assistant manager in May, 1886, and 
manager in December, 1886. 





Oil Pools to Be Discussed 

The controversy over the oil pool which was 
being organized by a number of companies for 
operation in the West has brought up the entire 
question of organizing pools to write special 
classes of business. So much interest has been 
aroused that it is possible that a special meet- 
ing of the Western Union will be called to con- 
sider the whole subject. Charges have been 
made that the companies which have been 
active in these pools are those which are in- 
fluential in the committees having charge of 
rate making, and their associates fear that 
they will utilize their opportunities for the 
benefit of the pool and against the interests of 
the other companies. 


An Underwriters’ Adjusting Company 

Organization of the Underwriters Adjusting 
Company, the new combination of fire insur- 
ance companies, to adjust losses on the co- 
operative basis, has just been completed at a 
meeting of the subscribers. Charles E. Sheldon, 
American of Newark, was elected president; 
Neal Bassett, Firemens of Newark, and C. H. 
Coates, National Liberty, vice-presidents, and 
Benjamin Auerbach of Herrick & Auerbach, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company expects 
shortly to secure the membership of additional 
companies, including some from the Western 
Union. 


—A company wishing to fili an office or field posi- 
tion, for which a man of 40, with 19 years’ experience, 
would be: suitable, should address the party who ad- 
vertises in another column, and who is now a resident 
of a Pennsylvania city. 

—‘The Record of Fire Insurance by States” for 
1917 has been published by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company. In addition to the fire pre- 
miums, losses and risks of stock companies for 1917, 
totals are given for thirty-eight years. 
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PLANS FOR AFTER-WAR TRADE 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Makes Recommendations 


The time is now ripe for more centralized, 
concerted work on a.programme of economic re- 
construction after the war, says a report of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. It is the 
first of a series of reports to be issued on this 
subject, and is devoted to the plans under con- 
sideration by other countries, especially as they 
bear on future foreign-trade developments. The 
report says, in part: 

The outstanding fact under observation is 
the recognition in every land and by all states- 
men of the problem called ‘“‘economic recon- 
struction.’’ But of more immediate importance 
is the fact that England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria are making preparations to 
resume their peaceful, economic life, with im- 
proved facilities for foreign trade, with a na- 
tional supervision of the use of natural re- 
sources for the benefit of their own citizens and 
with assistance from the State. 

Attention is called to the achievement of our 
own Government in preparing for after-war 
conditions, such as the building and organiza- 
tion of a huge merchant navy backed by large 
and efficient shipyards and docks, the Webb- 
Pomerene export trade act authorizing export- 
ers to combine for export trade, and the lee- 
way in foreign-trade banking now possessed 
by the Federal Reserve Board and banking sys- 
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tem. All told, there has been a very consid- 
erable amount of effective work done looking 
toward the future, but much remains undone, 
and the Bureau is issuing this analysis of 
European tendencies as a guide, although call- 
ing attention to the fact that each country has 
its own peculiar problem that it must work out 
for itself. Says Mr. Cutler, chief of the Bureau, 
in his introduction: 


In England, judging from present comments 
on the work of the committee on commercial 
and industrial policy after the war, any pres- 
ent attempt to lay down complete and binding 
policies regarding the future is now recognized 
as a waste of effort. What is more important is 
the assembling of facts, taking the basic step 
to improve our educational, research and pro- 
motive organizations and contributing to clear 
thinking as to the questions involved. Sooner 
or later we must have a definite programme in 
which work and plans for the future based on 
known conditions affecting our future may be 
co-ordinated. I personally feel that the time 
is now ripe for some more centralized, con- 
certed work to that end. 


Fire and marine insurance men should work 
hand in hand with those who are thus en- 
deavoring to plan for a future foreign trade 
of great proportions. 





Globe National of Iowa Expanding 
Edd G. Doerfler, secretary of the Globe Na- 
tional Fire of Sioux City, Ia., who has just re- 
covered from double pneumonia following an 
attack of the epidemic, reports that his com- 
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Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the publicagainst devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish ES 
theammunition which weaves the fabric x 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army which is 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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pany is now licensed in the following States: 
Michigan, Delaware, Mississippi, Illinois, Iowa, 
New York, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Green River Whiskey Price Controversy 

Much difficulty is being experienced in agree- 
ing upon a market value for the whiskey burned 
at the Green River distillery in Kentucky. The 
market price had taken a sharp drop shortly 
before the fire and much of the whiskey has 
been insured at higher values. The owners in- 
sist that they should not be required to settle 
at the low market value on the day of the fire, 
as they had no intention of selling at that 
price, intending to hold the whiskey, in the be- 
lief that the prohibition of further manufac- 
ture would lead to a sharp demand and higher 
prices. This argument has been vitiated, how- 
ever, by a very sharp drop in the price of 
whiskey during the past few weeks. 


Ten Per Cent Surcharge in Kansas 

The fire insurance companies operating in 
Kansas have filed the ten per cent surcharge on 
all fire business except farm properties and 
motor cars, the new rate effective November 9. 
Early last summer the companies attempted to 
get the surcharge into Kansas, but the State De- 
partment turned down the proposal on the 
ground that the Government intended for every 
person and every corporation to bear a part 
of the war costs’ burden and that the companies 
should not be permitted to pass the taxes on to 
the insurance buyers. The proposition was 
turned down without prejudice, however, and 
Six weeks ago the companies filed " new pro- 
posal, and this time based the increase on the 
increased costs of doing business without re- 
gard to the war taxes of all kinds. The re- 
placement costs have mounted upward 40 to 
50 per cent and there have been increased 
salaries, increased railroad and hotel expenses 
and other items which show an increase in busi- 
ness costs of sixteen per cent, not including 
the war taxes. On this basis the Insurance 
Department said it could grant the increase and 
began an investigation into the books of the 
companies to confirm the statements submitted 
to the Department. 


Fire Loss Education 

The editor of the Madisonian, published at 
Madison, Ga., who is an insurance man, points 
out in his journal the excessively high loss ratio 
in Georgia last year, as shown by the table ina 
recent issue of THE SPECTATOR. He states 
that the Georgia loss ratio of stock companies 
in 1917 was the largest for any State or Terri- 
tory in the Union, except Alaska. Proceeding, 
he says that these figures indicate that Georgia 
is not yet quite ready for lower fire insurance 
rates. 


Addition to Firemans Fund Staff 


George E. Townsend, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent of the AStna Insurance Company, re- 
signed this month to join the staff of the Fire- 
mans Fund, San Francisco, and the Home Fire 
and Marine. Mr. Townsend was with the tna 
for seven years, rising from an office position 
to that of assistant general agent. He started 
on the street in 1891. 

—The Atlas of London is now doing business in 
Brazil, 
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FIRE PREVENTION REPORT 


Government Inspection of 2315 Munitions 


Plants Detailed and Tabulated 


The Fire Prevention Section of the War In- 
dustries Board, in its monthly report dated No- 
vember 1, states that inspection work to date 
has covered 2,315 munition plants having im- 
portant Government contracts, these being 
classified according to the product supplied and 
their qualities as fire risks, as 


Way, 
for, 
On 


Plants 
Work 
cted 


Decided 






Number of 


Character of Improvement 


Automatic sprinkler equipments.... 31 155 
Building construction changes..... 8 16 
Cleanliness and good order........ is 22 
Common hazards removed......... 3 4] 
Division walls and wall openings.. 20 50 
Electrical hazards removed........ 11 9 
Fire salar SVStENMS. ....cce ce ccess 2 t 
Fire department organized......... 11 1] 
Bite “ORI een yp chcreeeaecuede ss 6 3 
HOs¢ Gquipmnetts........62. 0c cece ee 18 4) 
Hydrant equipments.............. 19 $0) 
Inspection by plant owner......... 9 1 
Metal “IGGRGES iin ais narcicdic cus os cee 1 l 
Protection to fuel oil supply...... a 5 
Li +, MNP Mea ENE ae aT ee EO 1 24 
Smoking * prohibitéd.......:06 005008 5% 7 8 
EAMCINIDOG ooo say eng seep tho a sretsicreses 5 11 
Supply of hand extinguishers...... 53 45 
jC re re re ere { 15 
Watchman and watch recorders.... 33 24 
Wealel GODONES...... ccicccansnnss ces { 21 
WAPO WMG siac ccc cecencshene os t 24 

01) IEMA ECC rr ROR Omer 2&8 573 


Notrg—A plant may consist of from one to fifty 
buildings. Improvements of different character are 
often in one plant. 


AIFCEAEE Ahid> WOBEWOEKERS 6 o-.055s céc oes ndene nbnes 
Metal Wormers, steel Wills... cc ite eke co ucdneueves 
TORCHES “ANG COUN Os ssc 0 cos cede edavvce eee Crceen. 
Storage warehouses and miscellaneous.............. 
Shell loading and chemicals... ....0sccccccsccsccvee 


Rubber, leather, boots and shoes, paper.............. 

WORM Es os oa dea wei 5 be ome s cae ER ede ee eas 
Reports on additional plants at present in progress. 218 
Reports on additional plants ordered............ 507 


National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies 

The annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies is being 
held this week in Chicago. Tuesday’s pro- 
gramme embraced conferences of the “Old 
Guard,’ farm mutuals, hail mutuais, cyclone 
mutuals, city, village, town and State mutuals, 
mill and elevator secretaries and hardware mu- 
tual secretaries. A short meeting was set for 
Tuesday evening to announce proposed amend- 


ments to the articles of the association by-laws 


and the selection of committees. 
On Wednesday a general conference of farm, 
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hail, cyclone, town, city, village and hail mu- 
tuals was scheduled, and also a meeting of the 
federation and one of the automobile con- 
ference. 


Bernard Faymonville Dead 

Bernard Faymonville, ex-president of the Fire- 
mans Fund Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco, died on Monday last. He was a native of 
Illinois and was in his fifty-ninth year. His 
insurance career dated from 1875, when he 
entered a brokerage office in Chicago. Two 
years later he started a local agency at Fresno, 
Cal., and soon represented forty-three com- 
panies. In 1881 he became special agent for the 
Firemans Fund and received promotions as fol- 
lows: To assistant secretary in 1887; to general 
secretary in 1890; to second vice-president in 
1893; to first vice-president in 1900, and to presi- 
dent in 1914. In 1917 he resigned the presidency 
in order to retire from active business. 

International Stock to Be Sold 

A Mitchell Palmer, alien property custodian, 
has advertised that 2000 shares of stock of the 
International Insurance Company of New York, 
held by him in his official capacity, will be sold 
on November 21, 1918, at 10 A. M., at the en- 
trance to the office of the company, at 80 
Maiden Lane. 


H. J. Wilhelm Dies in France 
Howard J. Wilhelm, formerly with the New 
York office of Fred. S. James & Co., and who 
was serving his country in the 122d Field Artil- 
lery, was recently killed in action in France. 


Good or No 


Action 
Required Fair Poor Bad Total 
89 16 24 oa 144 
345 98 100 4 587 
1,012 88 62 18 1,180 
90 13 11 7 121 
33 6 6 6 DO 
187 20 23 3 233 
1,746 241 226 102 2,315 


Underwriters Association of New York 
State 

The following officers of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State were elected 
Tuesday: President, Alex. J. Bates; first vice- 
president, W. R. Somerville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Geo. S. Tompkins; chairman of executive 
committee, F. M. Smalley. 

Fire Insurance Company of Canada 

The Fire Insurance Company of Canada has 
been chartered and is applying for registration 
in the various provinces. Senator R. Dandu- 
rand is president and J. E. Clement is vice- 
president and general manager. 
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Countries Requiring Deposits by Foreign 
companies 

The several States of the Union have 
omitted few precautions for safeguarding the 
public against the intrusion of irresponsible in- 
surance companies. Laws have been enacted 
barring them from doing business here except 
under certain limitations. One of the strongest 
barriers against a foreign marine insurance 
company doing business in this country is the 
deposit required, which amounts to $200,000. 
Great Britain and France have not as yet re- 
quired a deposit from foreign insurance com- 
panies for the privilege of doing business in 
those countries. The result has been that some 
insurance companies with little monetary back- 
ing have undertaken to underwrite marine in- 
surance in England and France, to the regret 
of their patrons. France last year passed a 
special retaliatory act, which, however, has not 
as yet gone into operation so far as known, de- 
manding deposits from foreign companies only 
in cases where French companies operating in 
the native land of these foreign companies have 
themselves to put up a deposit, and in such 
cases the deposit is the same as required from 
the French companies. Practically all other 
European countries do as the United States 
does—require the deposit of a certain sum in 
cash or its equivalent in collateral securities. 
Among the countries requiring deposits are the 
following: 

Italy, 30,000 lire and 35 per cent of first year’s 
premiums. 

Russia, 500,00 roubles and a certain per cent- 
age on premiums. 

Roumania, 280,000 lei (about $50,000). 

Japan, 100,000 yen (about $50,000). 

Portugal, 25,000 escudos (about $20,000). 
Norway, 100,000 kroners. 

Sweden, 100,000 kroners. 

Spain, 250,000 pesetas and 5 per cent of capital. 

Switzerland, 30,000 francs. 


War Risk Rates to Be Cut 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12.—Big 
cuts in marine rates have been recommended to 
Secretary McAdoo by insurance advisors of the 
Treasury Department, cailing for a reduction 
of seventy-five per cent in rates on hulls, car- 
goes and crews. Rates on ships and cargoes 
through former war zone are expected to be re- 
duced from two to one-half of one per cent, 
with other rates cut accordingly. It is expected 
that as soon as all possible chance of mishap 
from stray mines is removed, insurance by War 
Risk Bureau against war risk will be discon- 
tinued, although efforts are to be made to have 
it continued indefinitely. 
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Miscellaneous 


WAR RISK RATES AT PRE-WAR 
LEVEL, 


Both American and British Underwriters 
Cut Fifty Per Cent 


The war risk market last week assumed a pre- 
war attitude, and for the first time in four years 
the rate to the United Kingdom and France was 
reduced to one per cent. American Atlantic 
coastal rates also took a fractional drop, it 
being possible for exporters to South America 
to obtain covers on the basis of one-quarter to 
one-half per cent, while Mediterranean ports 
were made on the basis of two per cent, Greek 
steamers. Now that peace is a fact, war risk 
is, of course, reduced solely to the danger of 
striking floating mines. 

The high-water mark in war risk rates was 

struck in April, 1917, when eleven per cent was 
charged for transatlantic cargoes. Since that 
date the market has steadily declined. Three 
months ago, when the German submarines ap- 
peared off the American Atlantic coast, there 
Was a sharp advance, but it was short lived, and 
the market again sagged to two per cent in 
Cctober, where it remained until about the first 
of the current month, when it dropped to one 
and one-half per cent for transatlantic, and 
coastal rates followed. 
The total loss during the year 1917 was 168,477 
and for 1918 it was 122,871 tons. The 
month of August, 1918, was the most unfor- 
tunate month for American shipping during the 
tke loss tonnage 44,618 
tons, Dutch steamer 
Morak, which was torpedoed on August 6. Now 
that the war risk market is practically nominal, 
so far as U-boats are concerned, a retrospect of 
rates during the entire period of the four years’ 
war may not be uninteresting: 


tons, 


war, aggregating in 


gross exclusive of the 


Per Per 
Cent 

July 94 

Aug, 

Apr. Sept. 

Oct. 1, Sept. 5 

Oct. 25, 1916 / Oct. § 

Nov. § 916 ¥, Nov. 

Nov. 28 Nov. 

Dec. 1, 1916 Jan. 

Jan 1, 1017 5 Feb. 

Jan. Mar. 

Jan. 19, 1917 9% Mar, 

Feb. § Apr, 

Feb, 14, 1! y Apr. 2 

Mar. 1, lf 8 June 

Mar. 1! July 

Mar. 26, Aug. 1] 

Apr. 10, Sept. 

May 1, 

June 1, 

June 13, 


Oct. 
Jan. 


These rates applied only to voyages from At- 
lantic United States ports to the United King- 
dom and France. The Pacific Coast was never 
looked upon as dangerous from the standpoint 
of the marine underwriter. 

American losses by months, compared for the 
past two years, show that the total tonnage for 
the first eight months of 1918 is little more than 
half that of 1917. The figures are as follows: 


Tanuary 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Total 


-War coverage rates in zones 2 and 3 have been re- 


duced, respectively, to 40 cents and 25 cents, 
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DEATH OF JOHN M. TAYLOR 


President of Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford Passes Away 


On Wednesday, November 6, John M. Taylor, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford, died in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. He had been president of the com- 
pany for some thirteen years, having succeeded 


Tue Late Joon M. Taytor 


Born Feb. 18, 1845. Died Nov. 6, 1918 


the late Jacob L. Greene upon the latter’s death 
in 1905. Under his administration the Connecti- 
cut Mutual has made good progress, while still 
adhering to the conservative practices which 
have made the company a popular one to its 
policyholders. 

Mr. Taylor was a native of New York, having 
been born at Cortland, February 18, 1845. After 
graduating from Williams College, he studied 
law and practiced his profession for a time at 
Pittsfield, Mass. In 1872 he went to Hartford 
as assistant secretary of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual and moved up to secretary, vice-president 
and president in due order. In addition to his 
duties in connection with life insurance, he 
gained fame as a historian, one of his principal 
books being ‘‘Reger Ludlow, the Colonial Law 
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Maker.” Mr. Taylor was director of the Pheenix 
Fire of Hartford and gave freely of his time to 
many public affairs. 


Taxes May Be Reduced 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12.—The 
Senate finance committee has adopted an 
amendment to the revenue bill which will, it 
is expected, materially reduce the taxes on life 
insurance. It is provided that the reduction 
allowance for insurance companiés shall be in- 
creased from three and one-half to four per 
cent. The matter of revenue is to be taken up 


with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in an 
reductions 


effort to arrange for in taxes all 


along the line. 


The Second-Class Mail Zone Rate 


The unpopularity of the postal zone plan as 
applied to second-class mail matter is given as 
one of the causes for the overturn of the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. An examination 
of the election returns shows that fifty-nine 
Congressmen who voted for the passage of the 
legislation as an amendment to the war reve: 
nue act of 1917 were defeated. The charge has 
frequently been made that the zone provision 
was put in the war revenue act as a means of 
punishing the publishers of the country for their 
denunciation of the congressional leader in the 
Lower House on account of his opposition to 
the war. The law divides the country into 
postal zones with progressive and heavy in- 
creases of postage on periodical reading mat- 
ter according to the accidental remoteness of 
readers from the zone of publication. An at- 
tempt to repeal the section before it went into 
effect on July 1 last met with the determined 
opposition of Congressman Kitchen, the Demo- 
cratic floor leader, but it is now hoped that the 
next Congress will take a broader view of the 
maiter and repeal this distinctly un-American 
postal provision. It goes without saying that 
postal changes for the dissemination of intelli- 
gence should not be based on the sectional zone 
plan followed by the Post Office Department in 
charging for the shipment of groceries or dry 
goods. 


—The Great American Life Insurance Company of 
Hutchinson, Kan., has just celebrated its first year 
of active business in Kansas. It was admitted in 
September, 1917, and during the year has written one 
and one-half million dollars of paid-for business, an 
record for any life operating in 
Kansas. This is the only Kansas life company actually 
owning its own home office building, the company 
using fifty thousand dollars of its funds last year in 
S. M. Babbitt is president of the company. 


unusual company 


erecting it. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. ¥. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco. California 
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